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worth sarcastically suggested that, in case of the repeal of the Sedition Law, "the preamble . . . should read thus: * Whereas the increasing danger and depravity of the present time require that the law against seditious practices should be restored to its full rigor, therefore/ etc." 1
From the point of view of its probable effect on Marshall's political fortunes, his vote appeared to spell his destruction, for it practically left him outside of either party. He abhorred the doctrine of State Sovereignty which Jefferson now was making the rallying-point of the Republican Party; he believed, quite as fervently as had Washington himself, that the principle of Nationality alone could save the Republic. So Marshall could have no hopes of any possible future political advancement through the Republican Party.
On the other hand, his vote against his own party on its principal measure killed Marshall's future as a Federalist in the opinion of all the politicians of his time, both Federal and Republican.2 And we may be certain that Marshall saw this even more clearly than did the politicians, just as he saw most things more clearly than most men.
But if Marshall's vote on the Sedition Law was an act of insubordination, his action on the Disputed Elections Bill was nothing short of party treason. This next to the last great blunder of the Federalists was in reality a high-handed attempt to control the coming presidential election, regardless of the
1  Ellsworth to Pickering, Dec. 12, 1798; Flanders, ii> 193.
2  Adams: GaUatin, 311. And see Federalist attacks on Marshall's answers to "Freeholder," supra.